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HISTORY OF THE YEAR 


THE CURRENT year has been so hostile to pro- 
ductive scholarship, so burdened with the suffering 
and travail of the human family, that a dearth of 
worth-while books might easily be condoned. But 
we find it very difficult to forgive the antics of 
certain goose-stepping historians—propagandists 
would be the better word—who have succumbed to 
the virus of intransigent nationalism or racism or 
of some other equally fantastic ideology and are 
busily at work at this moment corrupting truth, 
manufacturing heresies and scoffing at the impar- 
tial, well-documented work of honest men. Never 
before have so many books been written and pub- 
lished that fail to satisfy the minimum require- 
ments of sound historiography. There are, how- 
ever, notable exceptions—about sixty or seventy 
splendid volumes that we recommend with pleasure. 

One of the truly remarkable books of the year 
is Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s Listen! The Wind 
(Harcourt, Brace), the chronicle, at once literature 
and history, of a pioneer flight in 1933 from Africa 
to South America. Admiral Byrd’s Alone (Putnam) 
is a deeply moving narrative of four and one half 
months of well-nigh tragic isolation at the Advance 
Base in Little America in 1934. These two books, 
so badly needed in this decadent age, are convinc- 
ing and reassuring proof of the unconquerable na- 
ture of the human spirit. In this same heroic tradi- 
tion we would include Commander Edward Ells- 
berg’s Hell on Ice (Dodd, Mead), a thrilling ac- 
count of the first expedition which attempted, in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, to reach 
the North Pole by way of the Behring Sea; March 
to Quebec (Doubleday, Doran), by Kenneth Rob- 
erts, a compilation of the journals of the members 
of Benedict Arnold’s magnificent, heartbreaking 
invasion of Canada in 1775; and Stefan Zweig’s 
Conqueror of the Seas (Viking), a fast-moving 
story of the intrepid Magellan’s circumnavigation 
of the globe. The Golden Book of the Dutch Navi- 
gators (Appleton-Century), by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, is a lively, pleasant historical work. 
Margaret Bell’s Women of the Wilderness (Dutton) 
will challenge the attention of all who would com- 
plete their knowledge of Massachusetts’ founders. 
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Franz Altheim’s A History of Roman Religion 
(Dutton) is an indispensable work for students of 
Roman civilization as well as specialists in religion. 
Dr. Joseph Lortz’s History of the Church (Bruce) 
is not a mere compendium of information but an 
interpretative survey of most of the problems and 
controverted questions which confront the student 
of Church history. Eugene J. Crawford gives an 
interesting account of the establishment of a Reli- 
gious Order in this country in The Daughters of 
Dominic on Long Island (Benziger). Two books 
which champion the Christian tradition and bril- 
liantly analyze the modern attempts to contravene 
it are Ross Hoffman’s Tradition and Progress 
(Bruce), and Douglas Jerrold’s The Future of Free- 
dom (Sheed and Ward). 

Catholics may be making history but so precious 
few of them are engaged in what is, perhaps, the 
more arduous task of writing it that we have de- 
cided to devote a special paragraph to the outstand- 
ing work of Jesuit historians. From Many Cen- 
turies (Kenedy), by Francis S. Betten, S.J., is a 
stimulating collection of historical essays which 























America Selects! 
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range from the Acts of the Apostles to the late 
Jesuit historian, Hartmann Grisar. Educational 
Foundations of the Jesuits in Sixteenth-Century 
New Spain (University of California), by Jerome 
V. Jacobsen, S.J., vividly portrays the labors of 
fifteen founders and two hundred and seventy-two 
Jesuits who devoted themselves unceasingly to the 
religious and cultural needs of Spaniards, Creoles 
and Indians alike. The Jesuits of the Middle United 
States (America Press, 3 vols.), by Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, S.J., is an important chronicle of indefati- 
gable Jesuit missionary activity in the Middle West 
in the nineteenth century. The Church and the 
Nineteenth Century (Bruce), by Raymond Corri- 
gan, S.J., is a brief, dramatic portrayal of the 
Church in the century of Napoleon, Metternich and 
Bismarck. These volumes richly deserve a perma- 
nent niche in our library. 

Turning now to the medieval field, we would 
recommend Medieval and Historiographical Essays 
in Honor of James Westfall Thompson (University 
of Chicago) which represent a wide range of sub- 
jects that are, generally speaking, of a high quality. 
Another outstanding work is Eleanor Shipley 
Duckett’s The Gateway to the Middle Ages (Mac- 
millan), a scholarly and judicious investigation in 
that most remarkable and critical period, the sixth 
century. A book that will appeal not only to serious 
students of English history but also to the general 
reader as a vivid picture of fifteenth-century life 
and manners is R. J. Mitchell’s John Tiptoft (Long- 
mans). G. A. Campbell’s The Knights Templars: 
Their Rise and Fall (McBride), despite certain in- 
accuracies, is a worth-while work. 

An easy transition to the modern period is made 
with Lloyd’s: The Gentlemen at the Coffee House 
(Carrick), by Ralph Straus, which tells the mel- 
low story of the evolution of this famous London 
institution. The House of Guise (Bobbs-Merrill), 
by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, is first-rate history 
and first-class entertainment. Winston S. Churchill 
has completed the sixth and final volume of his 
exhaustive biography of Marlborough (Scribners) 
—a very creditable Whig achievement. The Pri- 
vate Letters of Princess Lieven (Dutton), edited 
by Peter Quennell, reveal a startling picture of the 
personalities that intrigued behind the scenes to 
keep life in the Holy Alliance and the Quadruple 
Alliance. Joseph H. Brady has done a scholarly 
piece of research, based on original sources in the 
Vatican archives, in Rome and the Neapolitan 
Revolution of 1820-21 (Columbia University). We 
were somewhat disappointed in James Truslow 
Adams’ Building the British Empire (Scribners). 

Considerable interest has been manifested this 
year in the French Revolutionary and Victorian 
eras. Nesta H. Webster’s Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette During the Revolution (Putnam) is a 
sympathetic portrayal. Louis was weak and vacil- 
lating at the crucial moments. The calumnies 
against the honesty of the Queen’s life were com- 
pletely unfounded. Both showed sublime courage in 
their hour of trial. A notable volume on a nine- 
teenth-century dictator is Paul Frischauer’s Eng- 
land’s Years of Danger (Oxford). The ducal ar- 
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chives at Coburg and the Brandenburg-Prussian 
archives at Charlottenburg have yielded important 
source material for two revealing companion vol- 
umes—Letters of the Prince Consort (Dutton), 
edited by Dr. Kurt Jagow, and Letters of Queen 
Victoria (Yale University), edited by Hector 
Bolitho. 

Dr. René Albrecht-Carrié’s Italy at the Paris 
Peace Conference (Columbia) is a factual account 
of one aspect of the secret diplomacy that Presi- 
dent Wilson tried unsuccessfully to eradicate from 
Europe. Twenty years from now, but probably not 
until then, the Austrian and Czechoslovakian crises 
will be dealt with in similar scientific fashion. As 
an introduction to the most recent manifestations 
of power politics, we would suggest Eugene J. 
Young’s Looking Behind the Censorships (Lippin- 
cott). Censorship and propaganda, visible or in- 
visible, suppresses, distorts and colors most of the 
news we read. Paul H. Emden’s Money Powers 
of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies (Appleton-Century) reminds us that Eng- 
lish gold was ultimately responsible for the over- 
throw of Napoleon. Will English gold eventually 
bring about Hitler’s downfall? Since Mussolini is 
alleged to have an acute interest in the Mediter- 
ranean, it might be well to dip into Elizabeth Mon- 
roe’s The Mediterranean in Politics (Oxford). As 
cannon, rifles and such things may play an impor- 
tant réle in any future conflict, it might be advis- 
able to investigate the house of Krupp in Bernhard 
Menne’s Blood and Steel (Furman). Oscar J. 
Falnes’ Norway and the Nobel Peace Prize (Co- 
lumbia) gives us the history of the peace move- 
ment in Norway during the last fifty years. Isaac 
F. Marcosson’s Turbulent Years (Dodd, Mead) is 
the best chronicle of adventure of the year—his- 
tory in terms of about thirty of the world person- 
alities who dominated the post-war era. 

The House That Hitler Built (Harpers), by 
Stephen H. Roberts, and Henri Lichtenberger’s 
Third Reich (Greystone) have not been surpassed 
as the best histories of the Nazi movement by any- 
thing published this year. The Nazi Primer (Har- 
pers), the official handbook for the schooling of 
Hitler youth, is not particularly satisfying, nor is 
Aurel Kolnai’s The War Against the West (Vik- 
ing). The thesis of Kurt Schuschnigg’s My Austria 
(Knopf), that genuine authority could have been 
restored in the country after the World War and 
that autonomy might have been maintained, is sad- 
ly unconvincing. Eugene Lennhoff, in The Last 
Five Hours of Austria (Stokes), defends Schusch- 
nigg’s decision to yield to force. From the stand- 
point of humanity, he undoubtedly averted a mass 
murder. A war against the powerful German army 
was hopeless. But Herr Lennhoff leaves many cru- 
cial questions unanswered. 

While a few Catholics, for some mysterious rea- 
son best known to themselves, decided to adopt an 
ostrich attitude with regard to the Spanish issue, a 
constant effort has been made by those better in- 
formed to defeat the Red propaganda machine in 
the English-speaking world by telling the truth 
about Spain. H. Edward Knoblaugh’s excellent 











piece of reporting, Correspondent in Spain (Sheed 
and Ward) has gone into a new edition, with an 
added chapter bringing it up to the minute. Cata- 
lonia Infelix (Oxford), by Allison Peers, is sympa- 
thetic toward Catalonia nationalist aspirations. 
Very little of importance has been written this 
year on the Far Eastern situation. Carl Crow’s 
I Speak for the Chinese (Harpers) does not pre- 
tend to be impartial. For the time being, we shall 
have to content ourselves with such books as 
Marion May Dilts’ The Pageant of Japanese His- 
tory (Longmans). This small book begins with the 
Stone Age and carries the story of an incredibly 
energetic people almost up to the present moment. 
The Invasion of China by the Western World (Mac- 
millan), by E. R. Hughes, cannot be accused of 
party pleading; but it does minimize the missionary 
activity of the Church in that unhappy land. 
Charles M. Andrews has just completed his out- 
standing work—probably the most outstanding 
work in the past decade—on the settlement of the 
American colonies. The fourth volume, England’s 
Commercial and Colonial Policy (Yale University) 
is an exhaustive treatment of England’s ultimate 
failure to impose the out-moded mercantilist sys- 
tem on the strongly individualistic New World set- 
tlements. Curtis P. Nettels, in The Roots of Ameri- 
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IN THE long list of biographies, autobiographies 
and memoirs published during 1938, only a few are 
of permanent value or interest. Most of them, it 
seems to me, chronicle the dull days of unimportant 
men whose memory has been rescued from perma- 
nent oblivion either by the piety of some loving 
descendant, or the diligence of a graduate student 
in search of an unworked mine. Putting the de- 
scendant aside as understandably excusable, I 
hasten to add that I mean no reflection on the re- 
search student, and hint no criticism of his finished 
product. 

On the contrary, I think he ought to be encour- 
aged. Blennerhasset, for instance, was not an im- 
portant man, but a biography of Blennerhasset 
which would settle once for all just what Burr did 
on his trip through the West, would be of immense 
value. Was Burr a patriot or a traitor? Was he 
plotting a new empire, or was he simply an embit- 
tered man hoping to resume 





can Civilization (Crofts), pre- 
sents a vivid and coherent pic- 
ture of colonial America, and 
Thomas Jefferson Werten- 
baker’s The Founding of Amer- 
ican Civilization: The Middle 
Colonies (Scribners) is one of 
the best interpretative studies 
we have seen this year. 

The Collapse of the Confed- 
eracy (Associated Publishers), 
by Charles H. Wesley, is writ- 
ten in a spirit friendly to the 
idealism and heroic sacrifices 
of the South. Lamar Middleton, 
in Revolt U.S.A. (Stackpole), 
reaches the conclusion that 














under other skies a career so 
tragically interrupted on the 
duelling-ground at Weehawken 
in 1804? The biographers of 
Jefferson, Marshall, Clay, Jack- 
son and Burr cannot tell us, 
but, conceivably, the answer 
might be found by a research 
student delving into the his- 
torical remains of the incon- 
siderable Blennerhasset. What 
he said at any particular time 
is not of much importance. 
What we should like to know 
is what Burr said to him, and 
how much Burr meant of what 








there has never been much in- 
clination for violent outbreaks 
in this country. The knotty 
threads of American foreign policy during the pre- 
war years are expertly unraveled by Charles Callan 
Tansill in America Goes to War (Little, Brown). 

In our concluding paragraph, however, unortho- 
dox it may appear, we would like to list those 
books which are scheduled for pre-Christmas pub- 
lication. Perhaps some Christmas shopper might 
decide, after all, in favor of the following books 
which we have neither read, nor reviewed, nor 
recommended, but in which we now express a glow- 
ing anticipatory interest: Hilaire Belloc’s The 
Great Heresies (Sheed and Ward); Jean du Plessis’ 
The Human Caravan (Sheed and Ward); Arnold 
Lunn’s The Science of World Revolution (Sheed 
and Ward); Bernard Wall’s Spain of the Spaniards 
(Sheed and Ward); and E. F. Benson’s Queen Vic- 
toria’s Daughters (Appleton-Century). 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


“Who sez I’m readin’ it, it’s just the 
height to reach the cookie jar!” 


he said, if anything. 

To begin with the minor yet 
noteworthy books of the year, 
we may select the memoirs of three medical men: 
The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur Hertzler 
(Harpers), Fifty Years a Country Doctor (Dut- 
ton), by William Macartney, and The Life of Chev- 
alier Jackson: An Autobiography (Macmillan). Old 
doctors, like many priests and nuns, have a gift of 
pungent humor which flows from their pens when 
they turn to writing. They have looked upon much 
that is bad, but they have also seen so much good 
which prevented the bad from becoming worse, 
that they grow wise, tolerant, and just a bit cyni- 
cal. (Let me insert a correction: I speak of old 
priests and old nuns. To young priests and nuns, a 
thing is black or white; there are no shadings. I 
love them for this forthrightness, but at the same 
time, I should not like to go to confession to a 
young priest, or submit a candid autobiography for 
appraisal by Sister Mary Esmeralda, age 22.) These 
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books are written by old doctors, and hence on 
nearly every page you can find a smile or a tear, 
or something that makes you wish that you had 
been kinder and more tolerant. 

In a more serious vein is J. B. Murphy (Putnam), 
by Loyal Davis, M.D. Dr. Murphy is vaguely con- 
nected by most of us with a sort of button used in 
appendectomy, but his fame rests upon a firmer 
foundation. As the sub-title of the biography indi- 
cates, he was “the stormy petrel,” but, like the 
petrel, he did not raise the storms, although he 
seemed to love them. 

If The Education of a Diplomat (Longmans), by 
Hugh Wilson, is a study in cheer, Beyond Dark 
Hills (Dutton), by Jesse Stuart, is a study in gloom. 
As a diplomat, Mr. Wilson has served us in many 
countries, and he has a gift of liking what he sees. 
Jesse Stuart has looked at old hills that he and I 
both love, but why must they always seem dark to 
him? Sometimes they are glorious in the sunlight, 
sometimes silvered under the moon. But, then, he 
is a poet, and I am not. 

Helen Keller’s Journal (Doubleday, Doran) and 
Three Rousing Cheers (Appleton-Century), by 
Elizabeth Jordan, might also be considered a study 
in contrast. But it is only a surface contrast, for 
both look upon life and find it good. A book that 
should be gloomy, but is most refreshingly cheer- 
ful, is Louisa May Alcott (Knopf), by Katharine 
Anthony. I forget who said that a gathering of the 
Alcott family would show Bronson Alcott, titular 
head of the family, at ease in his chair talking 
about philosophy, while his wife washed the clothes, 
and his daughters scrubbed the floors—but Miss 
Anthony gives another account. It may be true, 
and I wish I could accept it; but in any case, Miss 
Anthony’s portrait is of Louisa, and it is very 
pleasing. 

Gallant John Barry (Macmillan), by William 
Bell Clark, is the story of a man whom every 
American knows, and Mr. Clark tells it with some 
new points of interest. We have vivid recollections 
of General Philip Kearny (Putnam), which Thomas 
Kearny published last year, but how many of us 
have heard of Lawrence Kearny: Sailor Diplomat, 
whose life has just been written by Carroll Storrs 
Alden, and published by the Princeton University 
Press? Equally forgotten notables have been res- 
cued through William Samuel Johnson, a Maker 
of the Constitution (Columbia University), by 
George C. Groce, Jr., A Revolutionary Conserva- 
tive: James Duane of New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity), by Edward P. Alexander, and Oliver Pol- 
lock: the Life and Times of an Unknown Patriot 
(Appleton-Century), by James Alton James. All 
these biographies are useful, and the last named 
is of unusv al value. 

Last of all, I name my two most important biog- 
raphies of the year. The first, incomparably first, 
is The Hidden Lincoln (Viking), by Emanuel 
Hertz and Benjamin Franklin (Viking), by Carl 
Van Doren. In a sense, Mr. Van Doren’s was the 
more difficult task, for he was not writing the life 
of one man, but of half a dozen. Undoubtedly, this 
book is worth having, but I found the treatment of 
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Franklin’s last years extremely disappointing, and 
am unable to share the enthusiasm of the critics 
for the work as a whole. But there is no disappoint- 
ment in The Hidden Lincoln except that it is in one 
volume and not, as it might have been, in twenty. 
Mr. Hertz’s task was to select from the William 
H. Herndon letters and papers now in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library in San Marino, California. 
Scandal-mongers will not be interested in these 
letters, but students will find them indispensable. 
Only a few have been previously published as Hern- 
don wrote them, and, as President Butler writes in 
the Foreword, although one would think it impos- 
sible to say anything new about Lincoln “it is cer- 
tainly practicable . . . to discover and to interpret 
new material.” I hope that Mr. Hertz will give us 
further selections to accompany this invaluable 
book. PAUL L. BLAKELY 


GENERAL 











ACHILLE RATTI is today the oldest, bravest, 
wisest ruler of men. His kingdom extends over all 
races and nations, though it is not of this world. 
His domination is over the souls of some three 
hundred millions of men. An authoritative biog- 
raphy was published in the early part of the year, 
with the Church historian, Philip Hughes, as the 
author. Pope Pius the Eleventh (Sheed and Ward) 
is complete, as far as a contemporary can write of 
a force that is contemporary; it is precise and judi- 
cious. The treatment places Pope Pius against his 
background of the history that he has made, in 
conjunction with the countries of Europe and 
America whose crises and problems he has tried to 
solve. His views on the material and spiritual con- 
cerns of his vast flock are examined through his 
numerous encyclicals. Up to now, Father Hughes 
has written the best book on the reigning Pope. 

Extremely good, however, is Lillian Browne- 
Olf’s Pius XI: Apostle of Peace (Macmillan). It is 
slanted along the line of His Holiness’ effort for 
world peace, though all the facts and deeds of the 
Pope’s eighty-four years are related, readably, 
freshly and commendably. Rev. Edward V. Dailey 
in Pius XI, Pope of the People (Photopress, Chi- 
cago) writes briefly and popularly his story of the 
man of the Vatican, and presents a good introduc- 
tion for a busy person to read. 

William Thomas Walsh is hereby designated the 
winner of the grand AMERICA prize for the best 
historical biography of the year. He had a tremen- 
dous subject, in his man and in the times. Three 
volumes, instead of one, would scarcely suffice to 
tell the tale of Philip IJ (Sheed and Ward). He bat- 
tled and made friends with dynamic rulers, he was 
part of the cataclysmic forces that rumbled through 
the Protestant Reformation and the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation and the Mohammedan on- 
rush, and that terrified the volcanic nations of all 
Europe. Professor Walsh has combed the docu- 








ments and the facts most thoroughly, has woven 
them into strands and knitted a texture that will 
defy time. Here is a large book whose reading time 
is several most delightful weeks. It is a must book. 

A little word for a modern Spaniard who is lead- 
ing his country against an internal monster and en- 
gaging in a small international war. Francisco Fran- 
co (Bruce) is a translation by J. Manuel Espinosa 
from the Spanish text by Joaquin Arraras. It is 
quite brief and flows swiftly. The book should open 
the eyes of Americans as to what manner of man 
Franco is. Likewise, the revolutionist who really 
started Franco’s trouble in Spain is treated with 
restraint, sincerely, objectively by Christopher 
Hollis in his Lenin (Bruce). The book goes back 
beyond the mummy exhibited in Moscow’s Red 
Square to the brain that formulated Communism, 
Karl Marx. This story throws light upon the plague 
philosophy that is poisoning humanity in our times. 
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“He’s been here two months collecting data on his 
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Another world-disturber has been dressed in 
light and vivid style by M. Aubry, doctor of the 
University of Paris. His Napoleon, Soldier and Em- 
peror (Lippincott) is not the most profound book 
on the topic, though it is accurate and authentic; 
it is not the most searching and analytic, though 
well reasoned. But it is the biography for one who 
rates readability an essential for time-consumption. 
Talleyrand (Macmillan) does not fit badly into this 
paragraph. Comte de Saint-Aulaire is the author 
of this latest recital of the strange career of the 
one-time Bishop of Autun whose iniquities were 
diversified. It attempts analysis and succeeds in 
being picturesque. Perhaps the sphinx who fooled 
so many in life did actually think it wiser to act 
sincerely with God at the end, as the author con- 
tends. 

Pierre Crabités, the international judge from 
Louisiana and author, has written a diverting and 
illuminating biography on a forgotten man who 
acted, truly according to the title, as Victoria’s 





Guardian Angel (Dutton). Baron Stockmar was 
the man who controlled the levers behind the 
throne of the little Queen. Lucille Papin Borden, 
novelist, also reveals the court atmosphere in her 
delightful tale of a lady-in waiting to Queen Mary 
Tudor, Maris Starforth. Sketches of history and 
biography make Starforth (Macmillan) valuable, 
and imagination makes it entertaining. 

Insurrection versus Resurrection (Sheed and 
Ward) continues in a second volume the lives and 
times of the Wilfrid Wards and the Transition. 
Written by their daughter, Maisie Ward Sheed, the 
portraits are deservingly sympathetic and the 
grasp of the events that the Wards were part of is 
sure. The volume is for the record, perhaps, rather 
than for popular entertainment. 

The nineteenth century is also the span covered 
in a fascinating life of Fanny Kemble. A Passion- 
ate Victorian (Macmillan), by Margaret Arm- 
strong. Born in 1809, dead in 1893, the famous 
actress who apparently disliked being an actress, 
was part of her times in the larger sphere of liv- 
ing and was devoted as a member of the family 
circle. Earlier than those times lived Kit Marlowe. 
His definitive biography was offered this year by 
John Bakeless under the title of Christopher Mar- 
low: the Man in His Time (Morrow). We like 
neither Marlowe as a man nor the times in which 
he lived, except for Shakespeare and the Catholic 
martyrs. The book is good, despite the blemishes. 
Another sad life is that of Madame Curie (Double- 
day, Doran), by her daughter Eve Curie. Born to 
pious Polish parents, Marie Sklodovska had lost 
her Faith before she married the French free- 
thinker, Curie. As a scientist she was a genius, as 
a woman with natural virtues she was good. Trag- 
ically, she never experienced God. 

The Catholic Book Club was trading on disputed 
soil when it selected King of the Beggars (Viking), 
by Sean O’Faolain, as its October choice. The au- 
thor has interpreted Daniel O’Connell to suit his 
own predilections. He paints his hero in expressive, 
glowing colors, sketches him, indeed, in majestic 
proportions. But somehow, he praises O’Connell for 
the wrong things and blames him for many right 
things. Henry Grattan (Sheed and Ward), by 
Roger McHugh, is a well-written but not so glam- 
orous a portrait of the great orator and patriot. It 
is a straight narrative, sincere and competent. 

If there is only one foreign biography that can 
possibly be read, only one that can be given for a 
present, think intently of Georgian Adventure 
(Scribners), by Douglas Jerrold. Most of the things 
he does not like, we do not like either. Particularly, 
he detests Communism, and the Red blot that dis- 
figures Loyalist Spain. His concluding chapters 
should be read by all anti-Francoites. 

On the other hand, Conquest of the Past. An 
Autobiography (Houghton, Mifflin), by Prince Hu- 
bertus zu Loewenstein, should be read with some 
caution. Much of it is good, inasmuch as it indicts 
Hitler and his Nazis. But the difficulty is about the 
author himself, whose relations with Catholicism 
amount to this: the Catholic Church does not al- 
ways agree with him. 
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Say ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ with Bruce Books 


THE WORLD I SAW 


By Theodore Maynard 


Perfect, indeed, would be a gift of these delightfully fascinating pictures of 
the world painted by this noted poet, lecturer, and teacher. 
Maynard has written a witty book and an informative one—with its vivid 
portrayal of the places, people, and events that made up his interesting 
world. Splendid descriptive passages tell of India, of his beloved England, 


and of America. 
with intimate glimpses of many important contemporary writers. $3. 


Theodore 


Humor and frank comments illumine these pages along 














Sp se 


FLESH IS NOT LIFE 


By Hilary Leighton Barth 
This new Catholic novel, a true-to-life 
story of the bewildering problems fac- 
ing modern youth, will be enjoyed by 
every youthful relative and friend: 
whether he be a grandparent. a niece 
or nephew; a teacher, or a classmate. 





CHRISTIAN LIFE 
CALENDAR, 1939 


By William H. Puetter, S.J. 
As a gift, this practical liturgical cal- 
endar is certain to be “right.” It should 
be in every Catholic home, office, shop, 
and library. 
75 cents each; § to 9 copies, 69 cents each; 
10 or more copies, 50 cents each 





For Boys and Girls 








ANGEL CITY 


By the Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 
Just off the press is this group of 
stories for children. They are Catholic 
stories with morals couched in charm- 
ing language and loaded with humor. 
Every child will thoroughly enjoy them 
and will benefit from them. Delightful 
illustrations ! $1.25 
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For Priests 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Raymond Corrigan, S.J. 

No book could make a more appropriate gift 
for any priest than Father Corrigan’s monu- 
mental survey of the Church in her relations 
to the forces of the nineteenth century. It holds the key to 
many of the problems that have troubled students of recent 
history. “The excellence of the present work is unimpeach- 
able.”—America. 


LENIN 
By Christopher Hollis 
Mr. Hollis’ keen and unbiased analysis of 9 
Ec 










Lenin's life and philosophy and his thorough 
understanding of the causes of the Russian . 
revolution make this book an outstanding J¥ MBs 
contribution to contemporary history. $2.50 gam 








For Sisters 


IN THE SERVICE OF GOD 


Translated by a School Sister of Notre Dame 
and edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick 


Ideal for teaching sisters! Contains fifty-two 
meditations permeated with a finely spiritual, 
richly religious, and humanly help- 

ful conception of teaching. $1.50 : 


THE CONSOLER 


By David P. McAstocker, S.J. 
Father McAstocker discusses the Holy Ghost 
in the role of man’s Consoler and Sanctifier. 
Excellent for private and community spiritual 
reading. $1.75 












Telephone your local bookstore, or order direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
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R. H. Bruce Lockhart tells of his early days in 
what may be the beginning of a series, A Son of 
Scotland (Putnam). The world traveler and diplo- 
mat, author of British Agent and other books, has 
a story to tell and tells it brilliantly. No better book 
can be found to end these impressions of biography 
and autobiography than Three Ways Home (Har- 
pers). The self-revealer is Sheila Kaye-Smith. She 
follows the course of her ideals and they are illu- 
minating. Her conversion to Catholicism bulks large 
in the book. As a stylist, there is none better. As a 
thinker, she deserves attention. 

FRANCIS X. TALBOT 


HAGIOGRAPHY 











PRESENT-DAY hagiography frequently vies with 
best-selling secular biography in the matter of 
reader interest. Consider, for example, Elizabeth 
Seton. An American Woman (The America Press), 
by Leonard Feeney, S.J. In point of readability 
alone, not to mention its other qualities, this book 
compares favorably with anything the writer en- 
countered in this year’s literary output. It unfolds 
the gripping life story of one of the world’s great 
heroines. The “lightning of God’s Grace” reveals to 
a beautiful young Protestant girl the truth and 
glory of the Catholic Church. Defying the icy os- 
tracism of early New York’s social set, she em- 
braces the Faith and begins her new life of Divine 
adventure. The colorful episodes of that eventful 
life: how she became the first American nun, 
founded the first parish school and the first Sisters 
of Charity in the United States: all are woven in- 
geniously together by Father Feeney’s musical 
prose. Mother Seton (she may one day be known 
as Saint Elizabeth of Manhattan) lives over again 
her earthly career in Father Feeney’s pages. 

Another of the year’s notable productions in the 
hagiographical realm is Saint Catherine of Siena 
(Longmans), by Johannes Jorgensen, distinguished 
Norwegian convert. The book is admirably ren- 
dered into English by Mme. Ingeborg Lund. Cath- 
erine of Siena is one of the most amazing charac- 
ters in history. A mystic, living constantly in a 
high state of union with God and frequently ex- 
periencing celestial ecstasies, she was consulted by 
popes, kings, the great men of earth for counsel 
and guidance. She was responsible for the return 
of the popes from Avignon. “Do not be a timid boy, 
be a man!” Catherine told Pope Gregory when he 
feared returning to Rome. Jorgensen has given us 
a masterly portrait of the many-sided Saint. 

Thomas a Becket’s story is one to thrill the most 
phlegmatic. Saint Thomas of Canterbury (Put- 
nam), by Robert Speaght, tells that story. The 
author played the part of Thomas a Becket in T. S. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. His scholarly ac- 
quaintance with twelfth-century England has en- 
abled him to paint a vivid background in the por- 
trayal of the murdered Archbishop. 


Another interesting volume is Reformer: Saint 
Charles Borromeo (Bruce), by Margaret Yeo. A 
Cardinal and Papal Secretary of State at the age 
of twenty-two, Charles Borromeo was a command- 
ing figure in a turbulent period. Miss Yeo has 
welded a stirring story of a great Saint. 

With so many blasphemous books on Our Lady 
in circulation, Mary the Mother of Jesus (Herder), 
by Rev. Franz Michel William, is welcome. It pre- 
sents an inspiring study of the life and character 
of God’s Mother. In 1935, Harpers published Father 
Talbot’s work, A Saint Among Savages—The Life 
of Isaac Jogues. The book became a classic in its 
field. This year saw it turned into French in Un 
Saint Parmi Les Sauvages (Editions Spés), par 
Francois Talbot, S.J. Those who read Mme. Vié- 
ville’s translation, will find it permeated with Gallic 
charm. Joan the Saint (Sheed and Ward), by Stan- 
islaus Fumet, gives readers another agreeable op- 
portunity to peruse the immortal story of the Maid 
of Orleans. A pleasant narration, written appar- 
ently for younger readers, of the life of Blessed 
Catherine Labouré is found in Little Catherine of 
the Miraculous Medal (Benziger), by a Daughter 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. The book is 
charmingly illustrated. Saints and Rebels (Long- 
mans), by Eloise Lownsbery, contains excellent 
pen portraits of saints and non-saints, of Catholics 
and non-Catholics. 

The world has been hearing of the great number 
of Claretians martyred in Red Spain. A timely book 
concerning the Founder of their Society. The Rem- 
iniscences of Blessed Anthony Mary Claret (La 
Esperanza, Cal.), by Juan Echevarria, C.M.F., well 
merits perusal. So does Our Kateri (Benziger), by 
Sister Mary Immaculata, O.P., which convincingly 
unfolds the life story of the Lily of the Mohawks 
in the form of a novel. The fact that English Cath- 
olics are urging introduction of the cause of Teresa 
Higginson, a saintly school teacher, gives Letters 
of Teresa Higginson (Herder) added interest. 

Not only Notre Dame enthusiasts but all ad- 
mirers of sanctity will be interested in the life- 
story of the Founder of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross, which conducts Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. Juxta Crucem. The Life of Basil Anthony 
Moreau, C.8.C. (Kenedy), by Gerald M. C. Fitz- 
gerald, C.S.C., tells the story of a man who died, 
like his Divine Master, disgraced and misunder- 
stood, whose lifework bore fruit a hundredfold 
after his death. A Light Shining (Benziger), by 
S. M. Johnston, furnishes another proof that saints 
are being regularly produced in our own times and 
in our own United States. Narrating the life of 
Mother Mary Joseph Dallmer of the Ursulines, the 
book also affords generous historic glimpses of the 
struggles of the Ursulines before and after the 
union of all branches ordained by Pope Pius X. 
A Yankee Xavier (Macmillan), by Neil Boyton, 
S.J., offers an exceptionally readable biography of 
Henry P. McGlinchey, Jesuit scholastic who died 
in India. A Valiant Bishop Against a Ruthless King 
(Herder), by Paul McCann, tells of the martyred 
Saint John Fisher who, ordered to obey Henry VIII 
or God, chose God. JOHN A. TOOMEY 
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FICTION writing in 1938 again wins the first prize 
for the most prolific progeny. And this first prize 
does not make any claim to the blue ribbon for the 
best brain child. It is merely the distinction, if dis- 
tinction it is, of producing the greatest number of 
books in any field of literature. Much of this bulk 
had little apparent reason for publication; some of 
it, at least, may be classed as adequate and enter- 
taining; and a few books, to be qualified by very, 
have won distinction. 

Oddly enough, if one does glance at the list of 
best sellers, it is reassuring to note that the suc- 
cess of the leaders is largely attributable to their 
adherence, or rather conformity, to the great tradi- 
tion of the novel. The novelist may borrow the 
tools for his craft from history, economics, politics, 
and even from psychology. But he is not a peda- 
gogue, nor a historian, and much less a psycholo- 
gist. His characters are not mere puppets that 
“speak a piece” for the author, who has a “mes- 
sage” to deliver. But it is essentially the story well 
told, with plot and the trappings of drama, that 
wins our interest and sympathy, and for the author 
and his work acclaim. 

One novel that should be classed among the out- 
standing books of the year is Hearken unto the 
Voice (Viking), by Franz Werfel, but for one rea- 
son or another did not receive the applause it 
merited. The story matches in power and fascina- 
tion its predecessor by the same author, The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh, which will be remembered as 
one of the remarkable books of 1935. Based on the 
life of the Prophet Jeremias, it unrolls a record of 
psychological processes almost unbelievable in 
scope and intensity. Here is deep, spiritual discern- 
ment, accompanied by the author’s rare gift of 
scholarship and rarer craftsmanship. Another 
book, recently from the press and destined for in- 
stant popularity, is Rachel Field’s All This, and 
Heaven Too (Macmillan). It is 





stuff. Its appeal, however, lies in its wholesomeness, 
quiet humor, and splendid description of a young- 
ster’s life in the heart of the Florida scrub. The im- 
mediate popularity, on the other hand, of My Son, 
My Son! (Viking), by Howard Spring, was easily 
foreseen. Written in the best tradition of the great 
Victorian novelists, it savors definitely of Thack- 
eray and Dickens. It purports to tell a very human 
story and is enriched with superb description of 
Cornwall scenery. Its moments of touching gladness 
and again of tragic sorrow linger long after the 
last page has been read. It is one of the books of 
the year to be reckoned with when the chaff has 
been blown away. But The Crowning of a King 
(Viking), by Arnold Zweig, did not live up to ex- 
pectations. Intended as a novel, it became in reality 
a peg on which to hang a conglomerate mass of 
historical details concerning the last months of the 
War on Germany’s Eastern Front, with the action 
centering on the intrigue in the German ranks. 

Admirers of Mazo de la Roche were mildly dis- 
appointed, though not too seriously, in her Growth 
of a Man (Little, Brown). Therein she departs 
from the theme and characters of the Jalna series. 
There is little of romance, less plot—always essen- 
tial for good fiction—and much hard reality, which 
gives a certain substance to her book, but it is writ- 
ten with little attention to dramatic color or humor. 
Civil War stories are usually formulated according 
to an accepted prescription concocted out of ro- 
mance, Southern hospitality, and a dash of war 
hardship and sorrow. The Handsome Road (Cro- 
well), by Gwen Bristow, is a distinct departure 
from the time-honored mode. There is, indeed, the 
sorrow and hardship, but the theme deals rather 
with the social problems that resulted from the 
struggle, and its power lies in the contrast between 
the wealthy woman of the plantation and the girl 
from the levee slums. It is compelling as well as 
interesting and impartial. Daphne du Maurier, in 
her very recent book, Rebecca (Doubleday, Doran), 
does not score as triumphantly as in her previous 
success, Jamaica Inn, but the novel is none the less 
outstanding as a commanding piece of character- 
ization. 

History, as usual, has contributed its share to 
the success of the present 





a surprisingly simple, yet dra- 
matic, story that purports to 
be a composite of history, diary 
and legend. Recent fashion in 
fiction writing has turned to 
the portrayal of the abnor- 
malities one encounters, but 
Miss Field defies the current 
mode in daring to depict life 
with its substantial intensities. 

The Yearling (Scribners) , by 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, re- 
ceived its title from a pet fawn, 
but it is not an animal story. 
Its success as a_ persistent 
best-seller was unpredictable, 























year’s fiction, though it is to 
be noted that nothing compar- 
able to Northwest Passage or 
Drums Along the Mohawk ap- 
peared. Hervey Allen, of An- 
thony Adverse fame, brought 
out his Action at Aquila (Far- 
rar and Rinehart), which was 
not episodic. It is an unpreten- 
tious book, with a few preten- 
tious moments, particularly 
when recording military opera- 
tions, which are breathlessly 
exciting. Much of the melo- 
drama causes one to wonder 
whether Hollywood was its in- 
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since it is seldom popular novels 
are made of such substantial 
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“Nix on the fairy-tales, pop, gimme 
somethin’ by Einstein!” 


centive. The Battle of Fonte- 
noy, with the theme of a vic- 








tory of lost causes, furnished the background and 
substance of Vincent Sheean’s A Day of Battle 
(Doubleday, Doran), which is critically analyzed 
as historically and stylistically excellent. Crippled 
Splendour (Dutton), by Evan John, which deals 
with the “strange life and terrible death” of James 
I, King of Scots, is commended for the particular 
brilliance of character portrayal and appreciation 
of the social and political aspects of the period. 
Under the Hog (Dutton), by Patrick Carleton, re- 
veals a Richard III far otherwise than Shakes- 
peare’s dramatization of the character portrays, 
and Marie Antoinette forms the subject of Fare- 
well ’Toinette (Bobbs-Merrill), by Bertita Hard- 
ing, from a “forgotten” episode in the life of the 
fourteen-year-old princess on her journey to Ver- 
sailles and an unknown husband. It is light in tone 
and content, with a relieving touch of gentle satire. 

A forgotten episode of the American Revolution 
is authentically treated in The Forbidden Ground 
(Farrar and Rinehart), by Neil H. Swanson, a fas- 
cinating story of rebellion, adventure and love 
along the British fur-trade routes of Northern Min- 
nesota. Ejighteenth-century Amsterdam is_ the 
theme of The House of Tavelinck (Farrar and 
Rinehart), by Jo van Ammers-Kiiller, a story that 
deals with the selfish intolerance of the burgomas- 
ters against the background of a social and political 
upheaval. Blackrobe (Bruce), by Charles Corcoran, 
S.J., is a stirring story of Pére Marquette with an 
early American history scene. 

Of the stories dealing with Irish characters and 
themes, Kate O’Brien’s Pray for the Wanderer 
(Doubleday, Doran) is easily outstanding. Purport- 
ing an analysis of clashing ideals, without becom- 
ing wearisomely psychological, it etches a scene of 
middle-class Ireland that is true to mode and type. 
It is a relief after the poverty, squalor and dirt— 
physical and moral—of May Flavin (Farrar and 
Rinehart), by Myron Brinig, a sordid picture of a 
mother, who without Faith and prayer is anything 
but Irish. Death Is So Fair (Doubleday, Doran), 
by Louis Lynch D’Alton, treating a phase of the 
Black and Tan episode, is an unpleasant story with- 
out a ray of Irish laughter and brightness to relieve 
the gloom; and Hugh Walpole’s The Joyful De- 
laneys (Doubleday, Doran) is a characterization 
of the vulgar stage Irishman, in which the only joy 
would appear to be the family’s connivance at mari- 
tal infidelities. Olivia Manning is a newcomer with 
a first novel, The Wind Changes (Knopf), who 
shows a distinction of descriptive ability and a flare 
for psychology. 

The names of the great mean much to the pub- 
lishers’ blurbs, but oftentimes the authors’ efforts 
are not commensurate. Warwick Deeping has done 
little to enhance his position in fiction despite his 
three contributions to the year, The Woman at the 
Door (Knopf), The House of Spies (McBride), and 
Malice of Men (Knopf). The latter book suffers 
from a certain “preachiness,” as does Virginia 
Woolf’s Three Guineas (Harcourt, Brace), in which 
the theme of a woman’s place in the professions 
would be better adapted to the essay. Great Argu- 
ment (Doubleday, Doran), by Philip Gibbs, was 


not too satisfying, and Bricks Without Straw (Dou- 
bleday, Doran), by Charles G. Norris, is a vista of a 
sordid world, with a breath of philosophy that is 
fatalistic and a morality, if any, that is Mohamme- 
dan. J. B. Priestley was not at his usual best when 
he wrote The Doomsday Men (Harpers). His year 
spent on the California desert furnished the atmos- 
phere, but the vision he saw proved to be a mirage, 
although Hollywood could fashion a colossal spec- 
tacle of the “doomsday” conclusion. Sigrid Undset, 
in Images in a Mirror (Knopf), offers a story of 
human emotions that are intelligently handled in a 
deft and interesting portrayal of life and its prob- 
lems. Storevik (Dutton), by Gosta af Geijerstam, 
recaptures some splendid scenes of Norwegian fam- 
ily life, and Gunnar Gunnarsson’s Ships in the Sky 
(Bobbs-Merrill) is a mildy successful story of Scan- 
dinavian farm life. Anne Parrish struck a minor 
chord in Mr. Despondency’s Daughter (Harpers), 
though the book is quite readable with a few in- 
spiring moments; and Naomi Jacob’s The Lenient 
God (Macmillan) proves satisfactory and com- 
mendable. 

The number of adequate novels has been suffi- 
ciently extensive, so that the listing here is nat- 
urally incomplete. Mention should be made of Parts 
Unknown (Messner), a story of the American dip- 
lomatic service, written with all the charm of 
Frances Parkinson Keyes’ distinctive literary gift. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Faithful Stranger (Harpers), 
a series of eleven short stories, and The Valiant 
Woman (Harpers) are worthy successors to a long 
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Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 


NEW NOVEL OF SUSSEX 


THE VALIANT WOMAN 


A modern masterpiece . . . the warm-hearted story of a 
woman torn between her principles and an overwhelmi 
love. “What Joanna Godden did for the author's belov 
countryside The Valiant Woman does for contemporary 
Sussex.”—N. Y. Times Boox Review. $2.50 
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Hilaire Belloc’s 


MAGNIFICENT STUDY OF MONARCHY 


LOUIS XIV 


England's noted biographer and historian presents “le Roi 
Soleil” from a new point of view, discussing the man 
and his reign as they throw light on modern problems of 
Monarchy and dictatorship. Illustrated. $3.75 
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list of notables; nor should Mirella (Longmans), by 
Isabel C. Clarke, be overlooked. Light, wholesome, 
but delightfully interesting are Today Is Yours 
(Little, Brown), by Emilie Loring, Alice Grant 
Rosman’s Unfamiliar Faces (Putnam), and Sydney 
Thompson’s Lost April (Crowell). 

Put on your must list, however, The Test of 
Heritage (Benziger), by Louis J. Gallagher, S.J., a 
story of Russian class-war. The book is epic in 
sweep, filled with strong, restrained writing and 
compelling thought. It is based on the experiences 
of the writer while working among the starving 
poor in Russia during the period of the titanic 
struggle that followed the collapse of the mon- 
archy. 

Irony or satire, along with story and dramatic 
plot, makes the third of the trilogy of qualities that 
characterize the great tradition in fiction, and here 
Evelyn Waugh has scooped the field with Scoop 
(Little, Brown). The story is a satirical extrava- 
ganza with an indictment of many shams in Eng- 
land. The butt of the satire is the British home and 
foreign policy, and all written in the best Waugh 
tradition. Doran Hurley, author of the satirical 
Monsignor, gives a kindly humorous portrayal of 
many personages seen about The Old Parish (Long- 
mans). His sprightly humor has a sparkling fresh- 
ness that endears his characters to his admirers. 

ALBERT WHELAN 


LITERATURE 











POETRY usually gets last place at all other sea- 
sons of the year, so at Christmas let us give it the 
place of honor. In most magazines a piece of verse 
is assigned the réle of being a frail plinth to support 
a heavy column of prose. AMERICA has tried to 
remedy this ungraciousness by featuring a poetry 
page. This practice has been found most gratifying 
to our poets, and as a result we get ten times as 
much poetry as we ever could handle, even if the 
paper were given over to nothing else. 

I think it is true that at Christmas time the 
thought of poetry does occur. A volume of verse is 
a flattering gift, to say the least, even though 
neither receiver nor donor will have ever read what 
has passed between them. 

Christmas poetry and Catholic poetry are prac- 
tically synonymous, and so, what a pleasure it is to 
point to the four distinguished books of Catholic 
lyrics which have appeared in the last twelve 
months! Leading the list is Poems (Allen and Un- 
win), by Eileen Duggan. This gallant New Zealan- 
der (soon to have an American publisher) has tri- 
umphed over distance, middle-age and ill-health to 
such a degree, that every song forged in her “‘posi- 
tive little universe” gets a hearing all round the 
world. A most authentic poet! 
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Next we have Mint by Night (America Press), 
by the young Jesuit, Alfred Barrett. No one who 
has read Father Barrett in individual pieces can 
appreciate the full power of his talent until they 
see him in this book with all his poems assembled. 
In Mint by Night there is the fragrance of the alb 
and the amice, because the author works exclusive- 
ly within the field of his priesthood with a serenity 
of phrase that is almost liturgical, but with a surety 
of insight that is unfailing. 

We come next to Sister M. Madeleva in her beau- 
tiful Gates and Other Poems (Macmillan). With 
the same passionate repose that has characterized 
her previous work we find this most sisterly of 
Sisters still flinging her flaming little quatrains into 
eternity out of a land that can boast no greater 
love poet, or even one that approaches her. 

Alongside of this can be placed Crags (The Mon- 
astine Press), by Clifford J. Laube, a book written, 
printed and bound by the author, and full of such 
excellences of verse that one does not know where 
to quote, for the wealth of good things to choose 
from. And may I take my breath in this paragraph 
by saying that in Ave Maria (Kenedy), by Thomas 
Butler Feeney, illustrated by Jeanne Hebbelynck, 
it is hard to decide whether children or grown-ups 
will find the most delight. Thomas Butler’s second 
piece Gratia Plena is the most beautiful single poem 
I have read this whole past year, no matter for 
what audience. So you see, family-arity does not 
breed contempt. 

Nor are we done yet with good verse. Not until 
we have mentioned Old Nuns (Magnificat Press), 
by the ever felicitous Father Hugh Francis Blunt; 
Love Folds Its Wings (Benziger), by the gifted 
Sister M. Eleanore. And other books like Blind 
Man’s Stick (Bruce Humphries), by Sister Mari- 
ella; Gold-Dusty (Bruce), by Vera Marie Tracy; 
Etched in Words (Putnam), by Gertrude Ryder 
Bennett; The Golden Flame (St. Anthony’s Guild 
Press), by Gertrude Jane Codd; they would grace 
with honor any gift-table at Christmas. To these 
must be added, in a large way, mention of Shadow 
of the Perfect Rose (Farrar and Rinehart), by 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr., with a memoir and notes 
made by the poet’s devoted friend, John L. Foley. 
Jones was not a Catholic, but his leanings and sym- 
pathies were all that way. His verse is terribly 
white-light in its utterance, but his was a deeply 
devout and reverent spirit, and he was a master of 
the sonnet form. 

Two major Catholic poets of the last century 
received an extension of their fame this year in the 
publication of Further Letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (Oxford), edited by Claude Colleer Ab- 
bott, and Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love (Bruce 
Humphries), by Coventry Patmore, edited by Ter- 
ence L. Connolly. The two volumes link up, because 
the Hopkins book contains in entirety the corre- 
spondence between the Jesuit poet and Coventry 
Patmore; and whereas Hopkins was a Jesuit edited 
by a layman, Patmore was a layman edited by 
a Jesuit. The Hopkins book is as stimulating as 
all of its predecessors, and Professor Abbott (who 
detests Catholicism) succeeds in being not quite so 











annoying with his preface as he was in the Bridges 
and Dixon collections. Father Connolly’s careful 
edition of Patmore, and his positively brilliant 
notes, make it a book beyond all worth, especially 
to those who believe that Patmore was as much, if 
not more, of a philosopher than he was a poet, and 
particularly in regard to the much-neglected impli- 
cations of mystical love in the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. But whatever be your interest in mysticism, 
do not go to Von Hiigel and Tyrrell, The Story of a 
Friendship (Dutton), edited by Miss M. D. Petre, 
or you will get so mixed up, Saint Teresa and Saint 
John of the Cross together will hardly extricate 
you from the muddlement, each pulling on an arm. 

Emmett Lavery published a play during the past 
year, Second Spring (Longmans), which has not 
yet been produced. His Cardinal Newman makes 
good reading, though you will have to supply some 
elaborate sound effects in your own imagination. 
Thornton Wilder wrote a play, Our Town (Coward- 
McCann), which was produced. The play reads half 
as well as it acts, and that is saying a lot. I think 
Our Town is the best play ever written by an 
American. 

I am all for “funny books” and seek for them, 
but could find precious few this year. In Ruth Mc- 
Kenney’s My Sister Eileen (Harcourt, Brace), I 
got so tired of such expressions as “hogwash,” “to 
hell with this” and “to hell with that,” I put the 
thing down. In With Malice Towards Some (Simon 
and Schuster), Margaret Halsey has written at 
least fifty pages of brilliant satire. But she is all too 
clever. I had the impression on finishing her of 
being gorged with caviar while listening to some 
interminable Stravinsky. Frank Sullivan in his A 
Pearl in Every Oyster (Little, Brown) comes off 
perfectly with Mr. Arbuthnot, his cliché expert; 
not so well in other things. The Prejudices of Mr. 
Pennyfeather (Little, Brown), by Donald Moffat, 
is mildly amusing in the parts where you do not 
drowse. Funniest of all is ’m a Stranger Here My- 
self (Little, Brown), by Ogden Nash. The parts 
that are good in this (notice I do not list it as a 
book of poems, though it is verse of an extremely 
skilful order) are altogether too delightful. 

Current literature receives some sane appraisals 
from the pen of Dorothea Brande in Letters to 
Philippa (Sheed and Ward); and a perfectly bril- 
liant pamphlet from the gloomy Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Modernism in Literature (Oxford), by the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge, will surprise you with its wisdoms. 
Literature, the Leading Educator (Longmans), by 
Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., is a book that will make 
you happy if you have tired of the scientific dissec- 
tion and presentation of what once was an art, 
should be taught as an art, and is taught as an art 
by Father Donnelly, prince of rhetoric professors. 

Professor R. W. Chambers, Saint Thomas More’s 
good, but not best, biographer, offers England’s 
Saint delightfully in one of his true réles in The 
Place of Saint Thomas More in English Literature 
and History (Longmans). And, oh, what a strange 
thing happened in Ireland! That most wicked and 
sophisticated of all Irish wits, Oliver St. John 
Gogarty, upon the heels of perpetrating his un- 


pleasant As I Was Walking Down Sackville Street, 
made a complete turnabout, went back to his true 
tradition and heritage and in J Follow Saint Patrick 
(Reynal and Hitchcock), has given us a book so 
beautifully and wholesomely Irish that even the 
editors of the Jrish Rosary are throwing him bou- 
quets. 

Literature is touched in diverse ways in three 
books of reminiscences, Patches of Sunlight (Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock), by Lord Dunsany; Three Rous- 
ing Cheers (Appleton-Century), by Elizabeth Jor- 
dan, and The World I Saw (Bruce), by Theodore 
Maynard. The first is a gracefully worded book full 
of sometimes important, sometimes vacuous, ob- 
servations. The second is a very brave book, not 
over-substantial, but wholesome and gay. The last 
is a good book, too, with the first half of it clearly 
the best. LEONARD FEENEY 


IDEOLOGY 











NEITHER drought nor depression have affected 
the annual crop of books on the social sciences. 
Keeping in touch with current book-reviews it 
should not be difficult to preserve an ever-normal 
granary filled to overflowing with works on the 
various ideologies, or economic and social doctrine 
and political science from all points of view. 

The crop of 1938, like most crops, reflects certain 
atmospheric conditions. Some of these pertain to 
the world atmosphere; others belong more strictly 
to the climate of the United States. 

The literary soil, for instance, has recently grown 
comparatively few books on Russia: nothing in 
any way to measure up to the boundless output 
which introduced a few years back to American 
readers the elaborate tabulations of the first Five- 
Year Plan; the fairly copious literature of the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan; and the numberless “‘come- 
on” tourist literature of every description. Calvin 
Hoover’s statistical surveys would raise more ques- 
tions today than they would answer; Harry F. 
Ward finds no more material in Russian industrial 
reforms wherewith to upset the complacency of 
American readers; the surprise of H. R. Knicker- 
bocker’s detailed and cautious revelations has long 
since worn off; while the bitter cries of disillusion- 
ment, uttered by Soviet sympathizers, as Gide, 
Céline and others who returned to tell the tale, 
have given way to the generally accepted knowl- 
edge that the splendor of the Soviet plan was in the 
posters advertising it, rather than in the product 
itself. From now on literature about Soviet Russia 
will seem to consist largely in painful revelation of 
an increasingly hopeless catastrophe. One of the 
most recent of these revelations is The Soviet Para- 
dise Lost (Paisley Press), by Ivan Solonevich, 
telling of conditions in a Soviet concentration camp. 
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THE MIND OF THE MISSAL 
By Rev. C. C. Maartinpacg, S.J. $2.50. 


The Mind of the Missal is a running commentary on the 
text of the liturgy. First comes a discussion of the 
Ordinary of the Mass, into which much historical and 
liturgical information is incorporated. Then follows an 
analysis of the most important Masses of the Church year 
= refiections upon what the separate seasons and feasts 
imply. 


THE WORDS OF THE MISSAL 
By Rev. C. C. Martinvace, S.J. $2.50. 


In sequence to The Mind of the Missal, this book explains 
the extraordinary beauty of the words of the Missal. 


THE SMALL MISSAL 
Cleth, $.90. Leather $2.40. School Edition $.68. 


Centains the Proper of the Mass for all Sundays and 
rincipal Feasts of the year, the rite of Benediction, 
‘espers, and Compline for Sundays, and other devotions. 
Both the Latin and English forms are given. 


THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM 

By Kart ApamM. Revised edition, $1.25. 
This book has made itself famous and been translated into 
almest every European language—not to mention Latin 
and Japanese—since it first appeared in 1929. Many im- 
portant alterations have been made in the present revised 
text. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS 


Compiled by Tue Bewepictinz Monxs oF Sr. 
Avucustine’s Aspey, Ramsgate. Revised Edition. 


The book contains accurate biographical details for over 
nine thousand saints. It is the most comprehensive, the 
mest accurate and the only up-to-date dictionary of the 
Saints of the Catholic Church. As a ready reference it 
will be found invaluable. 


ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC POETS 
By Suane Leswie. $2.00. 


This anthology wanders through a thousand years of 
English letters, and while it is selective rather than 
exhaustive, it marks an unbroken line of Catholic poets 
from the seventh century to modern times. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF JOHN MASEFIELD 
With a New Introduction by the author. $5.00. 


Here in one volume are all the poems of the Poet Laureate 
which he wishes preserved, from the early Salt Water 
Ballads and The Everlasting Mercy to his recent dramatic 
oem End and Beginning, with a new five-thousand word 
ntroduction by Mr. Masefield on the art of poetry. 


THE NEW POETRY 
By Harriet Monroe and Avice HenpEeRson. $3.50. 


A rich and representative collection of poems published 
during the first three decades of the twentieth century. 
Biographical sketches and full biographies of all the poets 
represented in the book are included. 


SONGS BEFORE THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
By Mary Dixon THaver. $1.25. 


This book might be called a prayer book of poetry, for 
the poet in a spirit of deep devotion expresses in verse 
her inner and sacred thoughts and emotions. 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 
By Tuomas Watsu and Georce Suuster. $2.50. 


This famous anthology contains poems expressive of the 
soul of Catholicism, gathered from every land and every 
age. 


THE KING OF THE ARCHERS 
By René Bazin. $2.00. 


Alfred Demeester, who won his title of King by his skill 
with bow and arrow, is a veteran weaver of Flanders. In 
telling Demeester’s story, René Bazin has delightfully 
portrayed the beauty in French family life. 


HER SOUL TO KEEP 
By Erne Coox E ior. $2.00. 


The men and women in this novel are very real people; 
and their dilemma is as real as it is moving. 


MIRROR FOR TOBY 
By Cecitry HaAviack. $2.00. 


This story of charming, lovable Toby O'Malley, with its 
glimpses of concert hall, monastery, and slum, is a clear- 
cut cameo of modern life. 
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ALL THIS, AND HEAVEN TOO; 


BY RACHEL FIELD 
author of “Time Out of Mind” 


“A gauntlet flung at the current mode.”—AMERICA 


Seldom is a novel greeted with such widespread and generous acclaim 
as has been given this stirring book—based on truth that is stranger 
than fiction. Rachel Field here tells the dramatic and exciting life-story 
of her great-aunt Henriette Deluzy-Desportes, who became involved in 
a notorious French murder case that was the sensation of two con- 
tinents and helped a French king from his throne. “The finest novel 
that Rachel Field has yet written.”—Saturday Review of a 


A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS |... 
THE SOUTH te 
BY JONATHAN DANIELS sens 


“The best book on the modern South that has been written,” said the , 
New York Herald Tribune Books, and this opinion is echoed by all 
who read this timely, revealing survey. In this book, you circle 
through the South with the author—talking with tenant farmers and 
share croppers, governors and professors, labor leaders and indus- 
trialists—seeing the real conditions. “A charming book. There is 
delight on every page and wisdom with delight through it all.”— 
William Allen White. $3.00 


ONCE—IN PALESTINE 
BY LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN 


A fascinating account of the important happenings in the life of Our 
Lord—His birth and early childhood, the tragedy of the passion and 
suffering at Golgotha. Invaluable as a book of devotional thought and 
meditation as well as a forceful account of the inner significance of 
these great events. $1.50 Ba 


A PURITAN IN BABYLON J fe: 
The Story of Calvin Coolidge 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


“It is the story of Coolidge, but it dramatizes the end of an American 
epoch, the final curtain falling upon a yesterday when ‘the rich, the 
wise, and the good’ were comfortable and secure. .. . I enjoyed it § Edit 
better than any biography that I’ve read, published during the past § latio: 
quarter century, and I predict a heavy sale for it."—So writes Joseph J beau 
F. Dineen in the Saturday Review of Literature. $3.50 & medi 
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tEDING AND GIVING 


WY 
>| THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN 


BY HENRY C. LINK 


Here is another dynamic book by the author of “The Return to 
Religion.” THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN is not only a book 
about personality in the narrow sense of the word, but about person- 
. [ality as the key to the many larger problems which are troubling 
um § people today. The case studies presented will help every reader to- 
set f ward the satisfying solution of his own pressing personal and social 
TY foroblems. “A well-written, thoughtful book, and a wide reading of it 
in wil undoubtedly help many.” Commonweal. $1.75 


1 LUCK AND OPPORTUNITY 
BY FRANCIS L. WELLMAN 


For everyone who enjoys reading about actual court-room battles, 
this book offers as many thrills as a row of detective novels. In it, 
Mr. Wellman, one of the foremost trial lawyers of our time, sums up 
his professional life and describes in vivid detail many of the most 





the ¢ 
«| PIUS XI: APOSTLE OF PEACE 
" BY LILLIAN BROWNE-OLF 


"— 9A graphic portrayal of the career of Pius XI from his boyhood days 
00 Bt his election to the highest ecclesiastical rank in the world. Infor- 
mative, comprehensive, and accurate in every detail, this is an important 
took for every Catholic reader. $2.50 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND 
ad FRATERNITY 


ind BY FULTON J. SHEEN 


of 

‘50 7A clear presentation of the pressing economic problems of today in 
the light of the Catholic faith, Msgr. Sheen writes with sympathy 
ind deep understanding of the wrongs and injustices caused by both 
Capitalism and Communism. A timely book on a subject of a 
interest. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
TRANSLATED BY F. A. SPENCER 
| it § Edited by Fathers Callan and McHugh, this is the most recent trans- 







ast § lation of the New Testament available for Catholic readers. Not only 
sph Beautiful in format, it is inspirational in context and ideal for reading, 
50 B meditation, and study. $4.50 


ATLANTA 


COMPANY DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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By LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN 
STARFORTH — 


The action of this colorful and dramatic story takes place 
in the reign of Henry VIII, of Edward VI, of ety 
Tudor, and the first year of Queen Elizabeth. 

complete in itself, it carries on the story of the este 
—the descendants of Kenneth, the hero of Mrs, Borden's 
previous widely popular novel, White Hawthorn. 


SILVER TRUMPETS CALLING 
$2.50, 


A young Russian princess, her betrothed, and others face 
many dangers in their efforts to redeem their country and 
to hold it to their true faith. 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS 
$2.00. 
This absorbing novel deals with a much discussed ques- 
tion. “The case against birth control as viewed by the 
Roman Catholic Church could hardly be better stated or 
urged more appealingly,”” said the Sunday Sentinel 
(Milwaukee). 


FROM OUT MAGDALA 
$2.50. 


A beautiful, romantic story of the repentant Diana Minton 
who had sought refuge at the shrine of Mary Magdalen 
high up in the mountains of Provence. 


THE GATES OF OLIVET 
$2.00. 


The conflict of human and divine love in the soul of a 
young woman. California and France form the setting. 


GENTLEMAN RICHES 
$2.00. 


A novel of England and Africa, which, with its beauty 
of tradition and emotional appeal, will be welcomed by 
all readers. 


SING TO THE SUN 
.50. 


$2 
In this glamorous novel of medieval Italy, the beloved 
St. Francis of Assisi is revealed to us in a new light. 


WHITE HAWTHORN 
$2.50. 


This story of the adventures of a child of the streets of 
Florence is distinguished by its fine idealism and appealing 
characters. In a narrative full of dramatic incident and 
adventure, the author tells how Fiorenza is saved from 
the sordid life to which her sisters have been driven by 
their father; how she grows up happily under the care of 
the great Abbess Birgitta in Rome; and how in the end 
she meets her English knight. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE: 


A Tale of the Lake St. John 


By Louis Hétmon. $2.00. 
Leather, IMustrated, $2.50. 
“With the gloom and grandeur of the Canadian forest 
as a setting, the author has written a simple poetic tale 
of pioneer life in French Canada. It has been charac- 
terized as an example of purely modern literature in a 
purely classic style.”—A.L.A. Catalog. 


THE BETROTHED 
By ALESsANDRO MANZONI!I. $3.00. 
Translated by D. J. Connor. 
Here is a new translation of the most famous 17th century 
Italian novel ever written. 


THE KING'S GOOD SERVANT 

By Outve B. Wuarre. $2.50. 
The realistic story of the most dramatic period of Sir 
Thomas More’s life—his last six years 


NOT BUILT WITH HANDS 
By Heven C. Wuirte. $2.50. 


This novel tells the story of Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, 
that beautiful and spirited girl whose early ambition was 
to restore in her rude realm something of the vanished 
splendor of ancient civilization, and who as a result of 
domestic affliction and political confusion developed a de- 
votion to the public interest in a much wider sphere. 


WATCH IN THE NIGHT 


By Hertew C. Wuire. $2.50. 
The life of the famous Franciscan poet of the Middle Ages, 
Jacopone da Todi, forms the theme of this beautiful and 
unusual novel. 
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Symptomatic, too, of a change in atmosphere is 
the retirement from excessive prominence in the 
landscape of the merely factual type of work and 
a corresponding increase of interest in appraisals 
and estimates of ultimate social values. Combined 
with the collapse of Russian prestige, the sinister 
turn of affairs in other countries of Europe has 
encouraged a belief that the United States should 
look to its own traditions before seeking all help 
from abroad; indeed, that our country may provide 
a generous supply of home-grown balm wherewith 
to heal—if not the social—at least some of the 
political ills of the world. 

Among this year’s books on the ideals and tradi- 
tions of the United States are Governor Aiken’s 
Speaking from Vermont (Stokes), which, of course, 
comes out vigorously for personal independence 
and States’ rights, leavened by a spirit of coopera- 
tion. The Prospects of American Democracy (John 
Day), by George S. Counts, rejects all foreign pat- 
terns as working models for the United States, in- 
cluding the Soviet experiment. With all his failure 
to appreciate religion and his friendliness for some 
of the current Marxian gold-bricks, Professor 
Counts is a staunch defender of civil and political 
liberties, and will not trade them for mere eco- 
nomic security and efficiency. Louis Adamic, in My 
America (Harpers), discovers America—its rough, 
workaday aspect—as a profession; and does it 
brilliantly. Too bad that he fails to discover the 
God with whom his own Old World countrymen, as 
a nation, so nobly keep faith! The New South is 
evoking a re-birth of literature, and A Southerner 
Discovers the South (Macmillan) is the result of 
the tour of Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, through ten States. Northern 
Michigan, on the other hand, the life of “men in 
boots,” is penetratingly described from a relief- 
worker’s standpoint by Louise V. Armstrong in 
We, Too, Are The People (Little, Brown). Plain 
words, not for war, but against it, and particularly 
against its costly effects and causes, are said by a 
military man. In Fighting Fools (Appleton-Cen- 
tury) Brigadier General James E. Edmonds, 
U. S. N. G., maintains that the cry of “peace” in 
this country has not always rung as true as is com- 
monly supposed; and that we have had to pay a 
severe price for our warlike follies. 

The problems of the migrant have never obtained 
sufficient attention; save from agencies which were 
only too ready to exploit their economic troubles 
and lack of social and religious adaptation. Law- 
rence R. Chenault, in The Puerto Rican Migrant in 
New York City (Columbia University), studies a 
situation upon which Catholic New York is begin- 
ning to focus a much-needed attention, seen by the 
fine work of the Elizabeth Seton League. 

New Deal and anti-New Deal writings form a 
category of their own. In the former class falls 
A New Deal For Youth (Viking), by Betty and 
Ernest K. Lindley, about the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, which the authors discovered for 
themselves by touring the country. They pass in 
review the boys and girls who are being aided to 
work their way through high school and college 
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by Federal relief funds, with the strong and the 
weak aspects of this unique Federal program. Mi- 
chael W. Straus and Talbot Wegg, in Housing 
Comes of Age (Oxford) describe, from official 
sources, the gigantic Federal housing program; 
while Jane Perry Clark, in The Rise of a New Fed- 
eralism (Columbia University) expounds the vari- 
ous devices used by Congress to keep the sovereign 
States in line with Federal legislation. 

America’s international relations receive, as al- 
ways, their share of attention. The United States 
and World Organization (Columbia University), 
by Denna Frank Fleming treats of the paralysis 
that has rested upon the United States in the mat- 
ter of international organization ever since our re- 
fusal to take part in the League of Nations. Even 
those who do not share Professor Fleming’s strong- 
ly pro-League standpoint can learn much from his 
able chronicle of post-War policies. Edith Ware, in 
A Study of International Relations in the United 
States (Columbia University) lists comprehensive- 
ly, as a guide-book, all groups and organizations 
in the United States dealing with this topic. A. E. 
Buck explains, in the work of that title, the Re- 
organization of State Governments in the United 
States (Columbia University) mentioning the plan 
of regional commonwealths, while Henry J. Tasca 
(University of Pennsylvania) writes a highly tech- 
nical study of the inner meaning of The Reciprocal 
Trade Policy of the United States. 

Distinctly on the constructive side are the nu- 
merous studies now appearing on various types of 
cooperation and on rural life. Bertram B. Fowler, 
well-known authority in the cooperative field, tells 
of the marvelous work of Father Tompkins and 
his Nova Scotia associates in The Lord Helps Those 
(Vanguard). The third series of essays on coopera- 
tion and rural life topics, Objectives in Rural Life, 
is now issued by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, outlining a good part of the Catholic 
philosophy on the preservation and reconstruction 
of our wofully neglected heritage of sound country 
living. An authoritative study of this field, from 
the hands of a national authority and lifelong 
student of rural affairs, is provided by the Rev. 
Edgar B. Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., director of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Bureau, in his 
recently published work, A Better Rural Life. Fa- 
ther Schmiedeler shows plainly and helpfully the 
intimate connection that exists between the rural 
family and the agricultural mode of life, on the 
one hand; the rural family and the welfare of 
Church and nation, on the other; as well as the 
necessary ingredients, social, recreational, religious, 
economic, in the life of a successful rural parish. 
Much of his material is drawn from his actual ex- 
perience and observation of successful country life. 
Consumers and the Market (Crofts), by Margaret 
G. Reid, explains consumers’ problems in their re- 
lation to the deficiencies and limitations which 
unfortunately characterize our American market- 
ing system. Social Problems (Crofts), by Raymond 
W. Murray and Frank T. Flynn, is one of the most 
important books of the year in the social field, 
being a reading textbook of contemporary social 























questions from the Catholic viewpoint. It will be 
reviewed more in detail in a later issue. 
In the more general field of ideas and institu- 


tions, particularly worthy of careful study is the 
thoughtful and unusual work of Dr. Goetz Briefs, 
The Proletariat (McGraw-Hill), fitting represen- 
tative of a group of keen German Catholic social 
students and authority on the German labor move- 


ments. Dr. Briefs probes deep down back of the 
Marxian issue. Communism is given judicious and 
A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA critical examination in F. J. Sheed’s Communism 
; : : and Man (Sheed and Ward), and in Father J. F. T. 
II: The Pursuit of Happiness Prince’s Creative Revolution (Bruce), both basing 
by Walter Farrell, O.P. much of their exposition on the Encyclical Divini 
- : . Redemptoris. Three Theories of Society (Macmil- 

By rewriting the Summa in modern language and with ee . _— 
modern examples, Father Farrell is putting St. Thomas's lan), the Positivistic, the Noetic, and the Pistic, are 
thought within the reach of all Catholics and enormously Propounded by the Rev. Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey, as 
an introduction to sociology. The Rev. C. C. Milner, 


simplifying the approach of those who intend to study 
the original. This volume appears first because it covers C.S.C., translates from the French the excellent 


the whole field of ethics, and so is of particularly wide work of Msgr. Deploige, The Conflict Between 





interest. 459 pages. $3.50. Ethics and Sociology (Herder). From a highly in- 
formed Belgian standpoint, Father J. de Bivort de 
9 la Saudée gives the facts on Communism and Anti- 
WHY THE CROSS? Religion (Kenedy). 
by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. In The Waterfront Labor Problem (Fordham 


The author of Progress Through Mental Prayer and University), by the Rev. Edward E. Swanstrom, 
In the Likeness of Christ writes on suffering, Our Lord's Ph.D., the able and impartially-minded director of 


and ours, and the need for both. Father Leen considers Catholic Action in the Diocese of Brooklyn, deals 


this the best of all his books. 366 pages. $2.50. with the social problem that has held the front of 
the stage during the current year. The same press 

publishes likewise a scholarly study in political 

A PHILOSOPHY OF WORK philosophy by May G. O’Donnell, James Wilson and 

by Etienne Borne and Francois Henry the Natural Law Basis of Positive Law, which 


If Catholic social teaching is to make sense we must have touches upon the fundamental issues of our Ameri- 
a Catholic philosophy of labor: this book by two young can Constitution. 
Frenchmen goes far in supplying the need: nothing of its That there can be no true social or political 
kind has appeared before. 221 pages. $2.50. philosophy without a rebirth of the spirit, is the 
thesis of Nicholas Roosevelt, in his powerful A 
New Birth of Freedom (Scribners), which the 
SPAIN OF THE SPANIARDS author rightly sees as a necessary condition if re- 
by Bernard Wall forms in the economic and social line are going to 
So much is being written (and felt) about the Spanish war be of much avail. 
that the unique quality of Spain and the Spaniards them- The development of Catholic Action in Europe is 
selves tends to be forgotten. The author gives us an un- attracting more and more attention in the United 
forgettable picture of a country and a people utterly States and Canada. Leading in this development is 
unlike any other in Europe. 109 pages. $2.00. that of the so-called “specialized movements”—such 
as the Jocists in Belgium and France, and kindred 
The first three books listed above are selections of the enterprises. For a general view of the ideas and 
SHEED AND WARD BOOK SOCIETY. The next two will principles therein involved, Doctrine Commune (in 
be Chesterton's The Colored Lands, the first NEW French, four francs), a small book published by the 
Chesterton since the Autobiography and the most charm- General Secretariat, A.C.J.F., 14, rue d’Assas, 
ing collection of illustrated nonsense we have ever seen, Paris, VI, is most helpful. 
and Arnold Lunn's The Science of World Revolution, To sum up a few other of the year’s works treat- 
a study of revolutions past, present and to come. Sheed jing of various aspects of the human sciences: 
and Ward Book Society members pay a subscription of Crane Brinton, in The Anatomy of Revolution 
$18 for which they are guaranteed ten books of a total (Norton) brilliantly and suggestively criticizes the 
value of not less than $25 (last year's selections actually revolutionary gospel. Marquis W. Childs, author of 
totaled $30). All particulars on request. Sweden, the Middle Way, agrees with many Euro- 
pean students in asserting, as the title of his latest: 


SH EED AN D WwW ARD This Is Democracy. Collective Bargaining in Scan- 

dinavia (Yale University). In The Syndical and 

° Corporative Institutions of Italian Fascism (Colum- 

63 Fifth Avenue New York 5 i. University), G. Lowell Field explains, without 

any attempt at appraisal, the complex institutions 
of the present Italian regime. JOHN LAFARGE 
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VARIETY, profundity and brilliance mark the 
English additions to philosophical science during 
the current year. These are enthusiastically wel- 
comed, for while a hasty judgment may make our 
social and economic books the most pressing need, 
as they are our most prolific output, it is to the 
basic principles of a sound metaphysics that the 
last appeal must be made. Mortimer J. Adler, a 
New Yorker who literally thought himself into 
Scholasticism through the unlikely portals of Co- 
lumbia University and John Dewey, with a more 
direct urge from a copy of Plato donated by his 
mother, found time last year to give us a study in 
Psychology, What Man Has Made of Man (Long- 
mans), valuable in its own right, more valuable still 
as a corrective to the extravaganzas and missappli- 
cations of psychology. The same gifted thinker, 
under the stimulus of the occasion and the subject 
of the Summa Contra Gentiles sounds a call to the 
disciples of Thomism, conscious of its vitality in an 
alien world of unbelief to build a new Summa. 
What its main features should be are set forth in 
Saint Thomas and the Gentiles (Marquette Univer- 
sity), delivered as the Aquinas Lecture of the Aris- 
totelian Society of Marquette University, whence it 
may be purchased. 

Three of the works of the distinguished French 
Thomist, Jacques Maritain, have appeared in Eng- 
lish during the year. Sheed and Ward has given us 
a meticulous translation of the Petite Logique, un- 
der the title of An Introduction to Logic. If this 
book were taken as the only text on the subject, its 
inadequacy on the recent developments in logic and 
particularly on induction would be a drawback; as 
a t-_:t on formal logic faithful to Aristotle it should 
be judged. 

Many who had browsed over Les Degrés du 
Savoir and whose knowledge of French, though 
aged and respected, did not always keep step with 
the cursive sweep of Maritain’s almost too expan- 
sive mind, must have often longed for a translation 
of this rich compendium of Thomistic learning. 
His The Degrees of Knowledge (Scribners) answers 
the wish. The deficiencies of the translation were 
more keenly felt as it is perhaps the richest of our 
Neo-Scholastic works in profundity of thought, 
covering the ample scope of the finite intellect from 
the observation of the physicist to the contempla- 
tion of the mystic. 

Man’s preoccupation today seems to be both by 
choice and necessity centered on the social struc- 
ture. This concentration has been heightened by 
non-Christian programs of economics with their 
professed or implied humanism. Of course, as Mari- 
tain truly observes, he and other Catholic writers 
did not await the renewed interest. Those already 
in touch with the French writer’s ideas as well as 
those introduced to them for the first time will wel- 
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come the text of the lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Santander in 1934, revised and enlarged 
in True Humanism (Scribners). The work has been 
already hailed, since its appearance, as one of the 
most important Catholic books which has appeared 
oT years and it is difficult to grumble on the 

Etienne Gilson, co-laborer with Maritain in the 
exposition and promotion of Thomism and pecu- 
liarly proficient in the réle of historian of the me- 
dieval period, has enriched our libraries, delighted 
our appetites, and put added interest into our lec- 
ture halls by The Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure 
(Sheed and Ward). The Spirit of Medieval Phi- 
losophy has prepared us for the former work, so 
that in it our traditional ideas do not receive too 
fatal, abrupt a jolt. But all our preconceived doubts 
are answered by the important place held by Saint 
Bonaventure as a philosopher as here portrayed 
with profundity of thought, lucidity and brilliancy 
of exposition. Gilson more personally manifests this 
profundity and brilliancy when he leaves the sphere 
of exposition and interpretation to build up a 
crown with sparkling gems of reasoned wisdom 
and individual creative work on the central prin- 
ciple of Thomistic metaphysics in his 1936 Harvard 
lectures, published by Scribners under the title of 
The Unity of Philosophical Experience. A third 
book of Gilson, smaller in content and just received, 
gives the substance of the lectures delivered eleven 
years ago in the University of Virginia. Reason and 
Revelation in the Middle Ages (Scribners) goes 
over some of the ideas of two former works, con- 
sists of three chapters, two on the Primacy of Rea- 
son and Revelation respectively, with a key chapter 
wherein the efforts of Saint Thomas to achieve a 
complete harmony of the twin lights are illuminat- 
ingly discussed with its historical and present phi- 
losophical significance. 

A useful addition to Thomism is A Companion 
to the Summa (Sheed and Ward), by Walter Far- 
rell, O.P. Provision of the works themselves in suit- 
table guise has suffered to a degree amid the many 
texts about Saint Thomas. This is the second vol- 
ume of a projected four in which the broad princi- 
ples of Saint Thomas are put together in language 
to arrest the modern appetite and in an adaptation 
of the wide sweep and implications of principles to 
modern situations. The first appearing volume deals 
with the 114 questions of the Prima Secundae, 
mainly centering on the fundamental notion of 
happiness; a certain number of allied questions are 
listed in each chapter, preceded by a schematic out- 
line. It is meant as a guide book to the Summa and 
the reader is invited to go back to the Summa for 
fuller developments; hence the title of Companion. 
It is, in short, the Summa popularized and eluci- 
dated; the latter reaching as far as introducing 
parallel passages from other works of the Angelical 
Doctor to throw light on the more important ques- 
tions. Our slight acquaintance with the Companion 
is favorable; as the only work of its kind in English, 
it should effect its twin objective of providing the 
layman with a rational defense of Christian truth 
and introducing Saint Thomas to the non-profes- 


























sional. It is, we are glad, an American production. 

Father McWilliams’, S.J., Cosmology (Macmillan) 
was first published in 1928, revised in 1933 and 
reprinted thrice thereafter, a clear indication of 
the wide favor it has received. In the second re- 
vised edition, the original plan is retained but the 
text has been appreciably rewritten in the light of 
current advances in science with the addition of a 
large amount of new matter. Lucidity, logic, order 
united to solidity and wide erudition make it a 
pratical text of acknowledged worth. 

Sex Psychology in Education (Herder), by Dr. 
Rudolph Allers, gives us a superior work of authen- 
tic merit in which broad common sense and famil- 
iarity with cognate sciences view sex education as 
part of general education, thus avoiding the usual 
pitfalls. The behavioristic neglect of will is counter- 
balanced in the thoroughly scientific work of 
Father Lindworsky, S.J., Training of the Will 
(Bruce), now reappearing in a modernized edition. 

WILLIAM J. BENN 
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I HAZARD no judgment on outstanding books in 
ascetical literature, but I give you several contest- 
ants for such mythical honors. The Whole Chris? 
(Bruce) is an excellent translation by John R. 
Kelly, S.J., of Father Emile Mersch’s monumental 
Le Corps Mystique. With true, but unobtrusive, 
scholarship it treats of the historical development 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body as had in 
Scripture and tradition. The practical applications 
are of not less value. 

The Church: Its Divine Authority (Herder), by 
Ludwig Koesters, S.J., deserves the wide praise 
given to it as the foremost addition to apologetics 
in English during the past season. Priests will find 
it useful not only personally but as an aid for 
spiritual guidance, especially of college students 
and of converts, and for discussion in study clubs. 

Several contributions have been made to Marian 
literature during the past twelve months. I have no 
hesitation in saying that Mary’s Part in Our Re- 
demption (Kenedy), by Canon George Smith, is 
outstanding in this group. In 187 pages, the ques- 
tion is treated adequately and logically. The author 
avoids exaggeration, distinguishes between dogma 
and theological speculation, and writes in pleasing 
English that can be understood by any educated 
layman. 

The leading field of American Catholic scholar- 
ship at present is probably that of Scripture, and 
then of Catechetics. The New Testament (Macmil- 
lan), a new translation from the Greek, by F. A. 
Spencer, O.P., The Gospel According to St. Mat- 
thew (Wagner), by the Rev. Leo F. Miller, The Old 





Testament, the Book of Jona (Longmans), trans- 
lated and edited by T. E. Bird, D.D., Psalms and 
Canticles (Bruce), by George O’Neill, S.J., are all 
valuable contributions to Scriptural studies. The 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures 
(Longmans) is now completed for the New Testa- 
ment. Cardinal Hinsley wrote to the General Edi- 
tors on the occasion: “to congratulate you on an 
achievement so well calculated to further the de- 
sire of the Church for the growth amongst the 
faithful of devotional study of the Holy Scriptures.” 
The original purpose of the promoters was and still 
is a version of the whole Bible. The work was be- 
gun in 1912. The Fine Gold of the Old Testament 
(Columbia College, Dubuque), by the Rev. I. J. 
Semper, is a collection of readings chosen for their 
religious content and literary attraction. The book 
is the happy result of years of teaching Scripture 
to college students, but will be found useful and 
practical for general use. 

Character Formation (Bruce), by Bakewell 
Morrison, S.J., is another fortunate production of 
an experienced teacher. It is prepared for students 
without religious affiliation. It is a translation of 
Aristotelian principles into practical lessons which 
should guide a rational man’s daily life. The work 
will serve a needed field. J Also Send You (Ford- 
ham), by Thomas H. Moore, S.J., is an excellent 
book of Apologetics not only for college professors 
but also for the laity. Martin J. Scott, S.J. sustains 
his high reputation in Answer Wisely (Loyola 
Press). It gives young minds, say those of fourth- 
year High School, a reason for their faith and 
points out ways to live it. The same students will 
be helped by Catholic Truth in Survey: Vol. II, 
Christ Our Redeemer (Benziger), by Ferdinand C. 
Falque, S.T.B. 

Hardly a better Christmas gift could be had than 
Addresses and Sermons (Benziger), by His Excel- 
lency, Amleto Cicognani. They reflect spiritual de- 
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votion, and a sincere appreciation of the work being 
done by the Church in this country. A further se- 
lection would include The Priesthood (Herder), by 
the Most Reverend Wilhelm Stockums, translated 
by Joseph W. Grundner; Eucharistic Hours for 
Priests and People (Kenedy), by William Reany; 
Priest and Penitent (Sheed and Ward), by John C. 
Heenan; The Great Redeemer (Herder), sermons 
by the Very Rev. Tihamer Toth; Next Sunday’s 
Sermon (Dolphin), by John K. Sharp; The Cross 
of Christ (Bruce), by Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M.; 
Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed (Wagner), by 
Clement H. Crock; Five Minute Sermons (Herder), 
by J. Eliot Ross. 

The following are devotional appreciations of our 
Saviour: Witnesses to Christ (Kenedy), by Arch- 
bishop Goodier, S.J.; A Life of Our Lord (Sheed 
and Ward), by Vincent McNabb, O.P.; Novices of 
Our Lord—for Religious—(Kenedy), by a Master 
of Novices; Man’s Triumph With God in Christ 
—good for study clubs—(Herder), by Frederick A. 
Houck. I recommend all of Monsignor Sheen’s re- 
cent works, in particular his last, Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity (Macmillan). The Spiritual Book 
Associates (I commend this association to my 
readers) announce The True Vine and Its Branches 
(Kenedy), by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., as their No- 
vember choice. This indefatigable writer of excel- 
lent spiritual books here deals with the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It encourages us to live a life in 
Christ. 

Butler’s Lives of the Saints (Kenedy), revised 
and edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald 
Attwater, is now completed with the publication 
of the December volume. Great credit and a largess 
of thanks are due to the indefatigable and schol- 
arly editors. Every Catholic, learned and other- 
wise, can nourish his soul daily by reading the 
short, accurate life of the principal Saint of the 
day as had in the new Butler. It should be the 
spiritual adornment in every Catholic home. 

Heart to Heart, A Cardinal Newman Prayerbook 
(America Press), was a work of love over many 
years of odd (truth will out!) moments. Newman, 
especially his Catholic sermons, always appealed to 
me. One day the thought came to put some of the 
beautiful passages into the form of a prayer. May 
they thus arranged add to the glory of the saintly 
Cardinal and to the reader’s edification. 

DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 
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FOR THE Catholic painfully conscious of the fact 
that he knows little or nothing about the Liturgy 
but who, maybe for years, has been vowing to read 
up on the subject, this column announces good 
news. It is belated news, to be sure; for the volume 
recommended in the next paragraph was published 
last winter—too late to get named in our last year’s 
Christmas list. Nevertheless it is too important a 


book to be omitted now merely because it is nearly 
twelve months old. 

Dom Virgil Michel’s The Liturgy of the Church 
(Macmillan) is just the sort of book our embar- 
rassed Catholic is looking for. It is a comprehensive 
survey of the whole subject of the Church’s official 
system of worship. It begins with a tremendously 
valuable treatment of fundamental ideas. Then it 
works its way through the liturgical year, the Mass 
and the Sacraments, ending up with an illuminat- 
ing chapter or two on the Breviary and Chant. This 
is a must book—at least for the intelligent Catholic. 
Written by the editor of Orate Fratres, this book 
has given a powerful boost to the liturgical move- 
ment in the United States. 

More scholarly readers will welcome the new 
edition of a twenty-five-year-old classic, The Mass, 
by Adrian Fortescue (Longmans). The reissue is 
more valuable than the criginal, since it contains a 
chapter contributed by Father Herbert Thurston 
in which the eminent Jesuit offers an interesting 
list of corrections and additions to Fortescue’s pio- 
neering pages. 

Important among the year’s liturgical books is 
The Meaning of the Mass (Burns, Oates), by 
Father John Kearney. Intended for popular read- 
ing, it lays great stress upon the personal part that 
the worshiper, in union with the whole Mystical 
Body, is to play in the offering of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and insists that he is to substitute active par- 
ticipation for mere passive assistance. In very 
readable pages it examines the nature of sacrifice, 
studies Calvary, explains why and how the Mass is 
the re-presentation of the Victim. And yet, even 
here, the author stresses repeatedly the need for 
personal self-surrender and self-dedication by the 
man in the pews. 

The popular theologian, Abbot Vonier, has made 
a brave attempt to arouse Catholics to a vivid sense 
of their corporate existence and spiritual solidarity 
in The People of God (Burns, Oates). His book is 
particularly instructive in its chapters on the social 
character of the Sacraments. 

Since last January, Volumes One and Two in 
Father Martindale’s The Prayers of the Missal 
(Sheed and Ward) have appeared—the first trans- 
lating the Sunday Collects and the second the Se- 
crets and Postcommunions. Each translation is ac- 
companied by a thumbnail meditation so that the 
worshiper will come to Mass fully prepared to 
“pray in the words of the Church, with the mind 
of the Church, in union with the Church.” 

If the reader is fascinated by Oriental Catholics, 
he will discover among the illuminating volumes of 
the year The Eastern Branches of the Catholic 
Church (Longmans), and Pére Salaville’s An In- 
troduction to the Study of the Eastern Liturgies 
(Sands). The first book, which has a foreword by 
Donald Attwater, is a collection of six papers by 
various authorities. The second is a manual pre- 
pared for seminaries, and very readable, too. It 
surveys the whole field, then deals richly and sym- 
pathetically with the Byzantines, and then unfor- 
tunately, stints its space for the poor Copts and 
Syrians. GERARD DONNELLY 
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HAVING decided to add a miscellaneous section to 
this year’s book survey, the editors of this Review 
proceeded to lay violent hands on the nearest avail- 
able miscellaneous sort of person, which accounts 
for the present adventure. 

The obvious disadvantage is that miscellaneosity 
means exclusion from the nine categories of Dewey 
—Decimal Dewey, that is, not Tom the Terror of 
the Toughs. On the other hand, it does give us a 
roving commission; so let us rove! 

But not without some slight regard for the inner 
man. Here is Dr. Jacob Buckstein, whose Eat and 
Keep Fit (Emerson) is not only a guide to scientific 
eating, but a benediction upon a couple of well 
chosen snifters. There is a good deal about eating, 
- too, in C. C. Furnas’ Man, Bread, and Destiny 
(Reynal and Hitchcock), with a bibliography, if 
that is any comfort to a hungry man. 

As Maine goes . . . so let us rove northwards. 
Assignment Down East (Stephen Daye Press), by 
Henry Buxton, is more about the life of the citizens 
of Maine than a travel book. But Kenneth Roberts’ 
Trending Into Maine (Little, Brown) is distinctly 
a travel book about Maine by a native son. Phudd 
Hill (Messner), by Alan Devoe, is enticing in its 
descriptions of the small folk who dwell in the 
woods of America’s countryside. If you wish to go 
farther North, there is The Story of Alaska (Cax- 
ton Printers), by Clarence L. Andrews, which tells 
the story of Alaska from its discovery by the Rus- 
sians down to the present day. Another Alaska book 
is the Hon. James Wickersham’s Old Yukon (Wash- 
ington Law Book). It is excellent, because it has 
for its sources the journals kept by Judge Wicker- 
sham when he went into Alaska as District Court 
Judge. 

For travelers farther afield, in foreign parts, one 
of the most delightful books to read is Norval 
Richardson’s Living Abroad; The Adventures of 
an American Family (Lippincott). Behind all its 
superficial giddiness there is much shrewd observa- 
tion, common sense and gay diversion. Larry Nixon 
in Vagabond Voyaging (Little, Brown) gives you 
something new in the way of adventuring on a 
slender budget. Follow his directions, and the rover 
will come upon pleasure and cosmopolitan instruc- 
tion. Willard Price, who has traveled extensively 
in Japan, tells something of what the rover will find 
in that country in Children of the Rising Sun (Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock). Parlor theorists may need to 
change some of their preconceptions. 

Then there are a couple of books about Russia. 
Soviet Tempo: A Journey of Travel in Russia 
(Sheed and Ward), by Violet Connolly, speaks 
frankly about the evils suffered by the mass of the 
people under the Soviets. Eileen Bigland is not a 
Communist, and is not interested in stressing Marx- 
ian politics. But in Laughing Odyssey (Macmillan) 
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she speaks of the children and the simple lives of 
the common people—if there are any common peo- 
ple under the dictatorship of the proletariat. Dr. 
Halliday Sutherland, who has traveled the entire 
length of Finland by train, sled and bus, in Lapland 
Journey (Dodd, Mead), gives an interesting cross- 
section of the life of Finns and Lapps. Not a tra- 
velog, but it gives you a great deal about life and 
conditions in Finland. 

Nearer to the Equator is Island of Bali (Knopf), 
by Michael Covarrubias, which suddenly shunts the 
rover to this little island near Java in the Malay 
Archipelago. The descriptive pieces are distin- 
guished for their sparkle, but the author’s ideas 
about religion are dull. In a crisp and gay style 
John W. Vandercook views the Caribbean islands 
in Caribbee Cruise (Reynal and Hitchcock). The 
writer has traveled widely, and has something pun- 
gently new to say that will delight the traveled and 
untraveled alike. 

Travelers abroad are not unfamiliar with the 
notice “Beware of Pickpockets.”’ There is no inten- 
tion here of enlarging upon the philosophy of 
pocket-picking; but a rover is not forbidden to 
give a miscellaneous glance at crime in passing. 
Henry Lysing in Men Against Crime (Kemp) sets 
out to tell the story of what the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has done to destroy the criminal 
gangs and curb the activities of individual crooks. 
J. Edgar Hoover has his own story to tell in Per- 
sons in Hiding (Little, Brown). As a supplement to 
Mr. Hoover’s work as head of the F.B.I. it is a book 
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for the serious citizen who is 
interested in the repression of 
crime. 

The Big House of Mystery 
(Dorrance), by Dr. Patrick H. 
Weeks, is the fruit of eighteen 
years’ experience among luna- 
tics, drug addicts, murderers 
and other criminals. Its locale 
is the Indiana State Prison. 
Youth in the Toils (Macmillan), 
by Leonard V. Harrison and 
Pryor McNeill Grant, also is 
about prisons, those of New 
York City. There is much that 
calls for reform according to 
these two authors. Devil’s Is- 











Two majors in the United 
States Army, R. Ernest Dupuy 
and George Fielding Eliot, are 
joint authors of Jf War Comes 
(Macmillan). The title is self- 
explanatory, and the authors 
have handled their subject com- 
petently, except in the mat- 
ters of Badajoz and Guernica, 
where they are completely at 
sea. The Final Choice (Reynal 
and Hitchcock), by Stephen 
and Joan Raushenbush, sur- 
veys the conditions essential 
for keeping the United States 
out of war. The reader may not 
agree wholeheartedly with the 











land, the French penal colony 
in Guiana, is ghastly both in 
name and in fact. René Belbenoit, who was sent 
there for his country’s good, tells the story of his 
escape in Dry Guillotine (Dutton)—a horrible tale. 

Here is something more literary. The Man Who 
Was Chesterton (Dodd, Mead) is a collection by 
Raymond T. Bond of the best essays, stories and 
poems of G.K.C. Bob Benchley, less well known as 
Robert, is responsible for After 1903 What? (Har- 
pers). This is Bob at his funniest, which is saying 
some! J. P. McEvoy’s Father Meets Son (Lippin- 
cott) is an amusing, though shrewd, pouring out of 
advice and direction from a modern father to a 
modern son. 

In the historical direction we have We Were New 
England (Stackpole), in which Barrows Mussey 
edits the journals of some thirty or so Yankee men 
and women. Dave Marlowe writes like a fictionist, 
but evidently is not. His Coming Sir! The Autobi- 
ography of a Waiter (Lippincott) is both enter- 
taining and adventurous. At times the language is 
nautical, though not indecorously so. Secrets of an 
Art Dealer (Dutton), by James Henry Duveen, is 
a captivating book to pick up at random, or, if you 
wish, to read straight through—excellent either 
way. Dr. James J. Walsh, in High Points of Me- 
dieval Culture (Bruce), talks scholarly and enter- 
tainingly about almost everything that is known of 
the culture of the Middle Ages, in a style that is as 
clear as it is interesting. America’s Yesterday (Lip- 
pincott), by F. Martin Brown, summarizes the 
known facts concerning the earliest human cultures 
on the American Continent. Religion, however, is 
not this writer’s strong point. 

With wars and rumors of wars in the air, there 
is a certain amount of enlightenment in Beverley 
Nichols’ News of England (Doubleday, Doran). 
Mr. Nichols fears that England is going to the 
dogs. Which perhaps makes it opportune to men- 
tion here Honesty (Macmillan), by Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, Professor of Ethics at Harvard, who probes 
into the question of public and private honesty. 
Across the Frontiers (Doubleday, Doran), by Phil- 
ip Gibbs, was written before the rape of Austria. 
Being wise after the event, as we are, Sir Philip’s 
estimate of Hitler’s good intentions will be found 
intriguing. 


“That one got away from me—the 
owner asked for it back!” 


conclusions arrived at, but the 
authors need to be taken seri- 
ously. In addition to these, there is Alvin C. Eurich 
and Elmo Wilson’s In 1937 (Holt), which handles 
somewhat pithily world happenings through the 
year 1937. So also does the New International Year 
Book 1937 (Funk and Wagnalls), which is very 
thorough, even if miscellaneously or factually we 
are not always in agreement with its interpreta- 
tions of world events, particularly in Austria and 
in Spain. 

In the more serious branches of general reading 
there are these books worth mentioning. René 
Fiill6p-Miller’s Triumph Over Pain (Bobbs-Merrill) 
is a copiously documented and bibliographed his- 
tory mostly of anesthesia and the means taken to 
conquer human pain, popular rather than profes- 
sional. Science and Common Sense (Longmans), 
by Professor W. R. Thompson, F.R.S., aims at dis- 
pelling the contradiction said to exist between 
science and common sense, aS common sense is 
ordinarily understood. Something else about com- 
mon sense is Matthew N. Chappell’s In the Name 
of Common Sense (Macmillan), which has for its 
object the cure of many ills by means of psycho- 
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therapy. It is not, however, an apology for Chris- 
tian Science, so-called. Leaves From a Surgeon’s 
Case-Book (Stokes), by James Harpole—a nom- 
de-plume—would appear to be suited more for 
the leisure moments of the medically-minded, 
rather than for the laity. Mostly the writer is or- 
thodox, and the professional medical man will 
know where the wheels creak. Through more than 
nine hundred pages Abraham Epstein writes on 
Insecurity: A Challenge to America (Random 
House). This is a study of social insurance both in 
the United States and abroad. The question is treat- 
ed in all its aspects, and, furthermore, Mr. Epstein 
makes a thorough survey of all the implications of 
the United States Social Security Act. 

And now we come to the last hurdle in this ad- 
venture in miscellaneosity, where it is more than 
possible that we may find ourselves ditched, Dewey 
categories or no Dewey categories. The position 
calls for a philosophical attitude towards life, so 
why not read Irwin Edman’s Philosopher’s Holiday 
(Viking)! This is not an autobiography, but an 
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amiable story of philosophical adventures. Mr. 
Edman is the happy possessor of an almost perfect 
prose style and a poet of no little distinction. So 
read his book for the sheer pleasure you will get 
from his beautiful writing. We Are Forty and We 
Did Get Jobs (Lippincott), by C. B. Thompson and 
M. L. Wise, is rather long in the title, but it speaks 
for itself. Or, rather, it would be more accurate to 
say that these two undismayed and undiscouraged 
women speak for themselves about something that 
will give their readers a good deal of hope, particu- 
larly if they feel—and are—fortyish. 

Geoffrey O’Connell’s Naturalism in American 
Education (Benziger) upholds the thesis that the 
philosophy of naturalism was introduced into 
American education in the eighteenth century and, 
like the poor, has remained with us. A bright and 
entertaining book is Frances R. Donovan’s The 
Schoolma’am (Stokes), even if it does manage to 
discuss in the course of its pages more than three 
quarters of a million women school teachers in the 
United States. Burton Confrey’s Initiating Research 
in Catholic Schools (Magnificat Press) is a schol- 
arly and most excellent book for putting into the 
hands of our own college students. Its purpose is 
putting into effect the implication of its title. In 
The Story of Instruction (Macmillan), by Ernest 
Carroll Moore, the Director of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, traces the progress of 
instruction during the Christian era. 

Slightly educational, though not purposedly so, 
is Edwin Valentine Mitchell’s American Village 
(Stackpole). This is a survey of certain mental, 
social and economic factors in early American life 
by a veteran writer in that field. Television: A 
Struggle for Power (Morrow), by Frank Waldrop 
and Joseph Borkin, gives a clear and simple exposi- 
tion of this new scientific development that is easily 
understood by the non-scientific. 

And since we are concocting a mixture for gen- 
eral consumption, Science for the Citizen (Knopf), 
by Lancelot Hogben, comprises treatises on astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, biology and other scien- 
tific subjects in a manner that is entertaining as 
well as instructive. However, the average citizen is 
not likely to find this comprehensive work light 
reading. It will appeal more to the serious student 
rather than the casual reader. And if you are in- 
terested in the phenomenon that blasted our houses 
off the seashore on last September, Hurricanes 
(Princeton University), by Ivan Ray Tannehill, 
traces the origin, destructiveness and usual path of 
these phenomena, with exceptional scholarship and 
accuracy. 

Then there are two Catholic books that are very 
much worth-while. Directives for Catholic Action, 
which is published by the Press Bureau of the 
Catholic Central Verein, consists of the letters of 
Pope Pius XI dealing with Catholic Action. Handy 
for everyone is A Catechism on Birth Control (Our 
Sunday Visitor Press), which is so crammed with 
valuable information on the question that only a 
moron could fail to understand it. 

To end, as we began, on a gastronomic motif, 
here is a mixed grill! HENRY WATTS 





